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Notice   has  been  given  of  a  motion,   by  Mr.  Charles 
Buller,  for  the  production  of  papers  relating- to  the  island 
of  Mauritius,  which  stands  for  the  13th  instant,  and  will 
certainly,  it  is  believed,   be  made  on  that  day.      The  pre- 
cise purport  of   the    motion   has  not  been    publicly  ex- 
plained ;    but  it  is  understood    that  the  real  object  is  to 
pass  a  censure  upon  the  policy   recently  pursued  by  the 
government    with    respect   to    that   colony,    more   espe- 
cially   in   the  recal  of  Mr.   Jeremie  ;     and    at  the  same 
time  to  bring  into  questiou   the  appropriation,    actually 
made    by    the    commissioners   of    compensation,    of   the 
proportion  of   the  fund    due   to    Mauritius.      Great   ex- 
ertions have  been  made  to   prejudice  the  public  mind  on 
both  those  points.    The  press  has  teemed  with  pamphlets 
and  statements — the  newspapers  have  poured  forth  voUiea 
of  invective — the    batteries  of   the   A nti- Slavery  Society 
have  been  opened,  and  parties  the  most  opposite  have  been 
combined,  on  principles  the  most  inconsistent,  in  a  general 
attack  upon  the  devoted  people  of  Mauritius      They  are 
denounced    as    piratical,    rebellious    and    lawless;    their 
governors  are  imbecile — their  bar  factious— their  magistracy 
corrupt.      Their  right  to  compen.^ation  is  vehemently  de- 
nied,  and  the  vengeance  of  England  is  invoked  upon  their 
heads. 


It  is  not  for  a  moment  imagined  that  Mr.  Buller  is  actu- 
ated by  any  other  motive  than  a  sense  of  public  duty  ;  but 
there  is  equally  little  doubt,  that  by  the  instigators  of  thispro- 
ceeding  it  is  hoped  that  the  people  of  Mauritius,  separated  by 
12,000  miles  of  water,  and  without  an  acknowledg^ed  repre- 
sentative in  the  metropolis,  will  be  unprepared  for  their 
defence — that  judgment  may  be  obtained  against  them  as 
it  were  by  default,  and  Mr,  Jeremie  either  return  in  triumph 
or  be  avenged  by  the  ruin  of  the  colony.  The  friends  of 
Mauritius,  however,  rely  with  confidence  on  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  Parliament  for  defeating  this  attempt;  they 
feel  assured  that  it  will  not  condemn  on  e.v  parte  and 
interested  representations  a  whole  people,  placed  by  cir- 
cumstances under  the  protection  of  the  British  nation,  and 
still  less  will  be  disposed  to  compromise  the  public  faith  by 
disturbing  an  arrangement  definitively  made  under  the 
guarantee  of  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  blacken  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritius,  renderitneces- 
sary  to  bring  before  the  house  a  concise,  unvarnished,  state- 
ment of  facts,  imperfectly  known,  and  by  the  enemies  of  the 
island  strangely  misrepresented.  The  charges  which  have 
been  specifically  made  may  be  reduced  to  two  general 
heads :  DisaflFection  to  the  British  government,  manifested 
in  the  years  1832  and  1833,  by  an  extensive  and  organized 
scheme  of  revolt :  and  the  continuance,  down  to  a  recent 
period,  of  the  inhuman  and  unlawful  traffic  in  slaves. 

The  first  of  these  heads  of  accusation,  which  involves 
the  case  of  Mr.  Jeremie,  mainly  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  his  assertions,  as  p;ut  forth  in  a  pamphlet,  (or  rather 
volume),*  from   which  a  digest  has  been  made  by  some 

The  pamphlet  here  referred  to,  is  one  printed  for  private  circulation.  Mr. 
Jerenne  has  sinse  published  it  with  some  retrenchments,  suggested  no  doubt  by 
friendly  critics. 


friendly,  and  more  jndiciousi  hand,  and  it  is  imder.«>tof)d 
freely  distributed  anionji:  members  of  the  House  of  Coin' 
mons.  The  pamphlet  itself,  by  the  confession  of  its  com- 
piler, contains  "  facts  so  astounding  that  they  cannot  but 
be  received  with  hesitation  by  a  British  public;"  and  indeed 
under  the  colouring  there  given  to  them  it  would  be  difticult 
for  those  best  acquainted  with  Mauritius  to  recognise  the 
actual  circumstances. 

The  charge  of  ^'  an  extensive  conspiracy  against  the 
British  government,  organized  and  matnre«l  so  early  as 
February,  1832,  nearly  a  month  before  Mr.  Joremie's 
arrival  in  the  Mauritius,"  the  colonists  meet  with  a  flat 
and  indignant  denial.— The  allegation  is  the  ipse  dixit  ot 
Mr.  Jeremie  unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  proof.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  himself  that  "  the  government  at  Mauritius  was 
not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  evil,"  and  yet  the  only  in- 
dication of  its  existence  which  Mr.  Jeremie  is  able  to  dis- 
cover, is  a  publication  of  which  the  governor  could  not 
have  been  ignorant,  and  from  which  in  the  pamphlet  just 
so  much  is  extracted  as  may  seem  to  serve  the  purpose 

of  the  accuser. 

The  plain  truth  is  this:   the  people  of  Mauritius— more 
especially   the  landed  proprietors— were  dissatisfied    with 
some  of  the  ordinances  issued  by  the  government  at  home 
for  the  regulation  of  their  slaves.     Admitting,  and  sincerely 
ready  to  co-operate  with  the  benevolent  feelings  by  which 
those  ordinances  were  dictated  (for  the  much  calumniated 
plantersof  Mauritius  long  ago,  of  their  own  free  motion, 
suggested  and  offered  to  carry  into  etTect  a  plan  of  general 
ema'ncipation)  they  complained,  and  not   without  reason, 
that  the  means  proposed  were  injudicious  or  impracticable, 
and  thought  it  hard  that  peremptory  obedience  should  l>e 
njoined  to  regulations  framed  in  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stances and  state  of  society  to  which  they  were  made  to  he 


applicable,  and  which  in  practice  were  vexatious,  harrassiug 
and  fraught  with  hazard,  not  only  to  their  property,  but  even 
to  their  personal  safety.     Tn  the  midst  of  a  period  of  great 
and  general  embarrassment,  occasioned   by  a  failure  of 
crops,  and  in    part,  it  must  be   admitted,  by  imprudent 
speculations,  they  were  threatened  with  the  entire  confisca- 
tion of  their  property  in  slaves  ;  and  though  the  blow  was 
subsequently  mitigated,  yet  enough  remained  in  the  well 
known  Order  in  Council,  of  the  2nd  of  November,  1831, 
to   e.Tcite   the   most   alarming    apprehensions.     That  the 
Mauritian  people  felt  strongly  the  danger  with  which  they 
were   menaced-that    they    took    prompt   and    energetic 
measures  to  avert  it,  by  petition,  by  remonstrance,  and  by 
every  lawful  means— it  would  be  folly  to  deny.     Whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong  in  their  resistance  is  not  now  the 
question,  but  it  is  certainly  some  justification  of  their  feeling, 
that  the  government  itself,  on  further  consideration,  thought 
it  inexpedient  to  enforce  the  order,  and  that  it  was  conse- 
quently never  proclaimed  in  Mauritius. 

Other   less    serious   causes   of   discontent  there  might 
have  been  and  were— as  what  government  exercised  at 
so  great  distance  over  a  people  differing  in  customs  lan- 
guage and  laws,  is  so  perfect  as  not  to  give  just  occasion 
for    discontent  ?— but  of    the  grievances   alleged,   many 
had  been  recently  acknowledged  and  in  part  remedied  by 
the  mother  country ;  and   the   colonists,  grateful  for  the 
consideration    which  had   been    afforded     to   their  com- 
plaints, and   sensible   of    the   value   of  their  connection 
with    this    great    commercial   nation,   were   disposed    to 
wait  with    patient    confidence    for  the   removal    of    the 
rest.      The    charge    of   disaffection  antecedently  to  the 
announcement    of  Mr.   Jeremie's    arrival,    is    therefore 
reduced    to    this— a  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants   to.   particular     measures    which     they    thought 
calculated  to  do   them  serious  injury  ;  their  guilt,  in  this 


respect,  however  Rg;g;ravalecl  in  the  eyes  of  some,  l)einc 
shared  in  common  with  all  the  slave-liohling  colonies 
of  Great    Britain, 

Their  treatment  of  Mr.  Jeremie,  on    his   first   arrival 
among   them,   no    honest   friend    of    the    Mauritius    will 
attempt  to  justify.     It  is  true  that,  by  a  simultaneous  ex- 
pression of  public  feeling,  for   the  most  part,  however, 
passively  exhibited   in   a  general  suspension   of  business, 
they  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Governor,  with  the  concur- 
rence  of  his  council,  to  request  and  finally  to  enjoin  the 
departure  of  that  obnoxious  functionary.      It  is  fair,  how- 
ever, that  the  mitigating  circumstances  should  be  made 
known.  In  the  first  place,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jeremie 
was  scarcely  a  prudent  step.     His  opinions  on  the  slave 
question  were  well  known  to  be  decided  if  not  extreme  :  he 
was  burning  with  the  zeal  of  a  convert :  he  had  been  just  re- 
called, at  the  earnest  instance  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the 
Island  of  St.  Lucie,  in  which  he  had  filled  the  highestjudicial 
office  :   he  was  accused  of  want  of  judgment  and  temper, 
and  of  other  qualities,  of  a  more  positive  kind,  incompatible 
with  the  functionsof  a  judge.  Surely,  therefore,  he  was  not 
the   fittest   person    to    select    for   carrying    into    effect   a 
hazardous   and    objectionable   regulation,     in    a    Colony 
closely  re.sembliug  that   for  which  he  was  found    to   be 
unsuiled,    at    a    period   too    of   severe   and    unexampled 
pressure    upon     the    proprietors.       Moreover,    after    his 
appointment,  he  had  himself  the  indiscretion,  to  call  it  by 
the  mildest  term,  to  publish  a  series  of  essays,  in  which  the 
whole  race  of  planters,  east  and  west,  was  indiscriminately 
assailed,  and  the  less  pardonable  rashness  to  issue  from  the 
Cape,  on  his  passage  out,  a  manifesto  containing  the  gravest 
charges   against    the    very  people   among  whom    he    was 
about  to  present  himself,  armed  with  the  powers  of  a  publ.r 
prosecutor.     Is  it  wonderful  then  that  his  approach  should 
have  excited  strong  emotion  among  a  people  of  quick  and 
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susceptible  feelings,  and  that  his  actual  presence  should 
have  been  dreaded  as  the  signal  of  oppression  for  the 
master,  of  insubordination  and  revolt  for  the  slave?  That 
these  fears  were  exaggerated  may,  perhaps,  be  granted, 
but  surely  they  were  neither  unnatural  nor  inexcusable. 

It  is  said  that,  "  on  Mr.  Jeremie,  during  his  first  visit  to 
the  Island,  no  imputation  has  been  attempted  to  be  cast." 
Has  it  never,  then,  been  heard  that  the  indiscretion  of  Mr. 
Jeremie  set  at  nought  the  prudent  counsels  of  the  go  vernorl 
and  thatby  his  temerity  and  violence  he  exasperated  the  public 
feeling  which  unhappily  existed  against  him;  or  is  the  fact 
of  his  having  recklessly  fired  a  pistol  in  the  public  streets, 
and  endangered  the  life  of  an  unoffending  cripple,  to  be' 
glanced  over  as  involving  only  "  a  possible  charge' of  in- 
considerateness  which  might  be  made  by  strangers?"*  Mr. 
Jeremie  endeavours  to  justify  his  conduct  on  that  occasion* 
by  asserting  that  his  life  was  notoriously  in  danger,  and 
that  his  assassination  was  seriously  meditated.  The  belief 
if  really  entertained,  would  have  been  a  reason  with  a  pru- 
dent man  for  avoiding  unnecessary  exposure;  but  this  part 
of  Mr.  Jeremie's  pamphlet  is  valuable  for  another  purpose, 
as  showing  on  what  sort  of  proof  his  strongest  and  most 
positive  conclusions  are  founded.  He  selects  from  a  body 
of  evidence,  taken  by  himself,  the  testimony  of  four  name- 
less persons  "  of  rank  and  station,"  of  which  the  following 
is  a  specimen  : — 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  my  assassination  has  been  fa- 
miliarly anticipated,  and  the  propriety  of  doing  so  freely 
maintained;  that  to  assassinate  me  was  even  viewed  as  a 
laudable  act  by  persons  in  this  community  of  a  respectable 
station  in  life  ? 

A.  1  cannot  go  the  full  length  of  this  interrogatory;  but 
1  have  heard  the  conviction  freely  expressed  by  many  per- 

See  p.  78  of  the  pamphlet. 
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sons  of  respectability,  and,  amon^;  others,  by  some  members 
of  the  governor's  household,  that  your  assassination  mifrht 
be  expected  to  be  perpetrated  if  you  exposed  yourself  in 
the  streets,  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  other  places  of 
public  resort. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  letters  from  England  to  mercantile 
houses  here,  to  this  effect,  that  they  viewed  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  1  was  assassinated  by  this  time? 

A.  1  have  not,  but  1  have  been  told  that  there  are  such 
letters  in  the  island,  though  I  know  not  to  whom  (hey  have 
been  addressed,  or  by  whom  written. 

[By  the  way,  these  Englisli  correspondents  must  either 
have  been  endowed  with  an  excellent  gift  of  prophecy,  or 
must  pretty  well  have  understood  the  temper  of  the  man 
who  had  been  sent  out.] 

Qttestioiis  to  a  mililury  ojjftcer  present. 

1.      From  all  you  saw  of  the  /issault  (jii  me,  do  yon  con- 
sider that  it  was  casual  or  premiditated? 

I  consider,  that  the  assault  which  I  witnessed  on  Friday, 
July  the  20th,  1832,  was  planned,  and  previously  arranged  : 
FOR  [now  mark  the  reason  of  this  profound  observer]  I 
passed  down  the  street  about  throe  quarters  of  an  hotir 
before  the  assault  was  made,  and  did  not  observe  a  greater 
quantity  of  people  than  usual !  and  /  hare  since  fieen 
informed  by  a  military  officer,  t/iat  tie  had  been  informed 
that  an  attack  was  to  have  been  made  on  Mr.  .Jeremie,  on 
the  20th  instant,  also  upon  Government  house.  This  my 
informant  heard  on  the  ]Sth  of  Jul t/  I! 

Yet  this  is  the  kind  of  evidence  Mr.  Jeremie,  a  lawyer, 
an  attorney  general,  triumphantly  adduces  as  demonstra- 
tive of  a  preconcerted  attempt  at  assasination.  From 
this  sample   it  may  be    gathered    what    respect    is    to   ho 
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paid  in  other  instances,  to  his  assertions  of  incontestible 
proof,  conclusive  evidence,  and  the  like. 

But*  further  evidence  of  these  deadly  intentions  remains. 
Even  when  fairly  off,  and  three  days  out  at  sea,  Mr.  Jeremie 
was  not  safe  it  seems  from  the  vengeance  of  his  persecutors. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  1832,  at  7  a.  m.  a  strange  sail  was 
seen  m  the  offing  :  it  was  "  a  suspicious  vessel,"  "  shewing 
no  colours."   Suddenly  it  bore  up  and  crowded  sail,  seem! 
mgly  in  chase.     Providentially,  the  ship  which  bore  C^sar 
and    his    fortunes   was  the   faster    sailer   or  manoeuvred 
better-and  Mr.  Jeremie  escaped!   What  this  mysterious 
stranger    was-from    whence    it    came,    and    whither   it 
departed-whether  it  was  a  real  bona  Me  vessel  of  wood 
and  iron,  or  the  Flying  Dutchman's  phantom  ship,  is  not 
dearly  ascertained.     But  the  captain  of  the  fast  sailing 
hmma,  in  answer  to  an  interrogatory  then  and  there  ad- 
ministered by  the  learned  procureur  general  on  board,  as 
to  h.s  opinion  of  her  purpose,  deposes  with  due  solemnity 
as   follows:--/  had  heard    it    hinted  before  leaving 
Mauritius  that  it  was  possible  we  might  be  sioppedbefore 
we  had  been  many  days  out.    I  fancied  this  to  be  a  vessel 
lying  in  wait  for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  Jeremie   however   arrived   safe  in    England,   and 
immediately  made  his  report  to  the  colonial  department 
To  one  part  of  this  report  it  is  necessary  particularly  to 
advert.    Some  time  before  his  arrival  in  Mauritius,  circum- 
stances  not  ambiguous  had  given  reason   to  apprehend  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  who  were  evidently  in  a 
state  of  fearful  excitement.      The  military  force  in   the 
island   was  confessedly  inadequate  for  protection  against 
such  a  catastrophe,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  that  the 
inhabitants  should  form   themselves  into  a  sort  of  militia 
for  their  own  security.     The  project  was  submitted  to  the 
Governor,  and  by  him  sanctioned  and  approved.     District 
corps  were  formed,  the  command  being  conferred  by  vote 

"  Sec  page  81. 
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upon  the  principttl  iuhaljitants,  ami  for  several  months 
rendered  essential  service  to  the  island,  co-operatint^  with 
the  regular  garrison,  and  acting  under  the  general  ()rder^* 
of  the  commander  of  the  forces.  A  small  portion 
only  of  this  body  of  volunteers  was  armed,  and  of  these,  the 
greater  part  with  fowling  pieces,  or  with  such  occasional 
weapons  as  were  at  hand.  A  few  had  muskets,  and  the 
officers  generally,  though  not  all,  had  swords,  or  long 
knives,  or  dagger  sticks,  which  served  as  substitutes. 

This  irregular  body  of  half-armed  militia,  created  and 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor,  Mr.  Jeremie 
represented  to  the  government  at  home  as  an  unauthorised 
and  insurrectiouary  force,  formidable  for  its  arms  and 
numbers,  existing  in  defiance  of,  and  effectively  over- 
awing the  government.  The  consequence  was,  an  order 
in  council  and  a  proclamation,  embodying  these  repre- 
sentations, denouncing  the  volunteers  in  the  severest  lan- 
guage, and  enjoining  the  immediate  dissolution  t»t  the 
corps.  The  whole  colony  was  treated  as  being  in  a  state 
of  open  revolt,  and  the  new  Governor,  Sir  W.  Nicolay, 
(for  Sir  Charles  Colville  at  this  period  retired,)  was  hurried 
off,  armed  with  full  powers  to  crush  a  supposed  formidable 
rebellion. 

On  his  arrival,  he  contented  himself  with  doing  what  he 
was  in  strict  duty  compelled  to  do  :  he  issued  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  council  :  this,  it  is  true,  excited  much  surpri.se, 
but  that  it  was  disobeyed  and  defied — that  "the  arming  and 
drilling  of  men  called  volunteers  continned  to  take  place," 
is  solemnly  and  emphatically  denied.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  the  charge  on  the  trial  presently  to  be  adverted 
to,  but  without  success.  Nothing  could  be  more  llim.sy 
than  the  evidence  which  wa.s  adduced  in  support  of  it:  in 
truth,  the  corps  had  already  cea.sed  to  exist.  If  the  island 
were,  as  alleged,  at  that  time,  "in  a  .state  of  anarchy,"  how 
is  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  to  be  explained,  who  had 
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not  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  a  single  step  beyond  the 
promulgation  of  the  proclamation,  until  Mr.  Jeremie, 
arriving  three  months  later,  thought  it  time  to  open  the 
campaign. 

"  Chastisement,"  as  had  been  threatened  in  the  Anti- 
slavery  Reporter^  "  was  to  follow  the  barring  out;"  and 
though  good  feeling  or  good  taste  would  have  suggested  to 
Mr.  Jeremie  that  proceedings  instigated  by  him  might 
wear  the  appearance  of  personal  revenge  rather  than 
public  justice,  yet  it  was  necessary  for  his  own  justification 
to  establish  the  reality  of  that  treasonable  plot  which  he 
had  announced  to  the  government  at  home. 

Of  the  first  act  of  vigour,  manifested  in  the  expulsion  of 
a  poor  apothecary's  apprentice,  whom  the  procureur  gene- 
ral thrice  caused  to  be  arrested,  by  an  authority  and  in  a 
mode  declared  to  be  illegal  by  the  supreme  court,  Mr. 
Jeremie  endeavours  to  shift  the  odium  and  responsibility 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Governor.  The  more  flagrant 
case  of  Mr.  Adam,  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and 
station  in  the  island,  an  established  resident  for  eighteen 
years,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  same  individual,  was 
arbitrarily  banished,  on  pretences  the  most  unfounded, 
from  his  country — his  home — his  wife  and  children,  it 
would  be  unbecoming  or  premature  now  to  enlarge  upon, 
inasmuch  as  the  wrongs  of  that  cruelly-persecuted  man 
have  been  laid  before  His  Majesty  in  council  for  redress. 
For  the  present,  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  examine  the 
allegation  of  a  general  conspiracy  against  the  British 
power. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1833,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  governor,  requiring  the  inhabitants  to 
deliver  up  the  arms,  with  which  Mr.  Jeremie  persisted  in 
affirming  that  they  were  abundantly  provided.  To  this 
proclamation  returns  were  made  from  the  diiferent  districts 
of  the  islands,  stating,  as  was  the  truth,  that  iew  or  none 
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such  existed.  Searches  the  most  ripfoious  were  instituted 
by  the  police,  and  few,  very  few,  were  found.  Slrunpe  to 
say,  this,  which  to  ordinary  apprehension  would  seem  a 
proof  of  innocence,  was  turned  by  Mr.  Jeremieiuto  matter 
of  additional  accusation.  The  arms  were  said  to  have  been 
clandestinely  removed,  and  the  refusal  to  deliver  up  what 
was  not  in  existence  was  treated   as  an   act  of  tra.t..rnus 

disobedience. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  existence  of  a  dan-erous  con- 
spiracy was  publicly  announced,  in  a  proclamation  drawn 
up    like  the  rest,   by  Mr.  Jeremie,  in   his  capacity  of  pro- 
cnreur  general,  and  five  of  the  most  respectable  inhab.tants 
of  the  district  of  Grand  Port,  men  of  irreproachable  cha- 
racter,  and  held   in   general  esteem,  were  arrested  on   the 
22nd    of  August,   on    a   charge  of  high   trea.son       Much 
stress  has  been  laid   on  an  intermediate  event,  wh.ch  for 
a   time   delayed    the  execution    of    this    arrest  ;   and   the 
solemnity  with  which  the  incident  is  brought  forward,  as 
.  demonstrating  the  spirit  of  the  colony  and  the  state  oi  the 
courts  of  justice",  shews  how  largely  the  compilers  of  th. 
narrative  speculate  upon    the  necessary  ig..orance  ot  the 
British  people.     Seven    young  men    (mostly    Mulattoes), 
returning  from  a  marriage  festivity,  unarmed  and  smoking 
their  cigars,  were,  for  some  riotous  frolic,  apprehended 
by    the    guard,    and    carried    to    the   barracks.         n   the 
hands    of    Mr.    Jeremie    this  sally  was    converted    .no 
a  deliberate  attack  upon  the   soldiers    of    the    guard  ;  the 
culprits  were  detained  by  his  order  eight  days  .n  pr.son, 
and  finally  released.     For    this  act  <.f  unjustifiable  power 
the   injured  parties  sought  redress  against  the  procureur 
general  by  such   proceedings  as  were   pointed  out  l»y  the 
law      The  consent  of  the  governor,  however,  was  neces- 
sary to  the  prosecution  :  ultimately  it  was  refused ;  but  the 
Admitted  fact  that  he  kept  it  under  consideration   for  two 
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months  may  lead  to  another  inference  not  quite  so  favor- 
able to  Mr.  Jeremie,  as  that  which  he  derives  from  it, 
"  the  difficulty,  namely,  and  peril  of  honorably  executing 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  procureur  general." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  men  of  station  and  charac- 
ter, imprisoned  in  a  wretched  gaol,  accused  of  the  highest 
crime  known  to  the  law,  and  conscious  of  the  utter  ground- 
lessness of  the  accusation,  looked  eagerly  for  deliverance 
through  the  medium  of  a  public  trial.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing their  most  earnest  remonstrances,  not  only  was  the  trial 
not  expedited,  but  the  most  vexatious  and  illegal  delays 
were  studiously  interposed  by  the  ministere  public,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Jeremie.  The  regular  assizes  were  suffered 
to  pass  by  ;  no  application  was  made,  as  customary  in  im- 
portant cases,  for  an  extraordinary  session ;  and  when  all 
other  means  of  postponement  failed,  Mr.  Jeremie  had  re- 
course to  the  desperate  expedient  of  challenging  the 
competency  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  sit  as 
judges  upon  the  trial. 

That  a  measure  so  violent  and  extreme,  even  if  per- 
mitted by  the  law  at  all,  ought  not  to  have  been  lightly 
taken,  is  most  evident.  Of  the  grounds  of  recusation, 
elaborately  prepared  by  Mr.  Jeremie,  it  might  be  enough 
to  say,  that  they  were  diligently  investigated  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  council,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  question  be- 
longed—that they  were  found  and  pronounced  to  be 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial — that  the  proceeding  itself 
drew  forth  a  severe  and  merited  censure  from  the  council 
— that  the  government  at  home  approved  of  the  decision 
and  confirmed  the  censure.  But  as  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Jeremie,  in  this  instance,  was  the  primary  occasion  of  his 
recal— as  the  charges  are  still  put  forth  by  him  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  course  pursued — as  they  have  a  material  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  whether,  as  alleged  by  him,  justice 
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was  tainted  at  its  source  hy  the  eonuptioii  ainl  partiality 
of  the  bench  ;  and  whether  lo  this  cause  is  to  be  attributed 
the  subsequent  acquittal  of  the  state  prisoners — it  may  be 
proper  briefly  to  examine  the  causes  of  challenfje  exhibited 
against  the  chief  judge,  Mr.  Blackburne.  These  were, 
that  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  an  order  in  council,  he 
was  interested  in  a  property  cultivated  by  slaves ;  and  that 
he  had  incurred  the  censure  of  the  secretary  of  the  colo- 
nies, for  certain  alterations  and  omissions,  represented  by 
some  one  as  made  with  a  corrupt  design,  in  the  framing  of 
a  new  penal  code  for  the  island. 

From  Mr.  Jeremie's  own  statement   of  the   facts,  can- 
didly, though  with  characteristic  imprudence,  furnished  by 
him  in  the  5th  chapter  of  his  pamphlet,  the  case  appears  to 
be  this: — Mr.  Blackburne,  before  the  issuing  of  the  order 
in   council   above    referred    to,    had   advanced  a   sum   of 
£6000.  upon  a  second  mortgage  of  an  estate  cultivated  by 
slaves.     The    investment    had    proved     unfortunate :    for 
some  time  he  had  received  no  interest,  and  the  depreciation 
of  property  had    made   his  security  almost  worthless.    On 
the  promulgation  of  the  order  he  imnipdialely  took  mea- 
sures to  dispose  of  his  interest,  and   finally  assigned  it  lo 
a  Mr.    Barlow,  the  resident  correspondent  of  an   English 
establishment  ;  and  as  Mr.  Barlow  had  not  capital  sufficient 
for  the  immediate  purchase,  he  was    content  to    take  his 
promissory  note,  payable  at  the  date  specified  for  the  repay- 
ment  of  the  sura  originally  secured   by  the  mortgage.     In 
this  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Blackburne  was  not 
much  worse  off  than   before.     The   transaction,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  positive  oaths  of  all  the  parties— men 
of  unimpeachable  integrity— was  declared  by  Mr.  Jeremie 
to  be  manifestly  fraudulent  and   collusive;  an<l   the  sacri- 
fice, if  any,  which  the  chief  judge  had  made   in   obedience 
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to  the  law,  was,  by  a  perverted  ing-enuity,  turned  against 
him  as  an  argument  of  ill  faith  and  contrivance. 

The  other  ground  of  recusation  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  monstrous  and  untenable.  It  was  surely  enough  for 
the  procureur  general  that  the  government  at  home,  in 
pronouncing  the  censure,  had  not  considered  it  as  incapa- 
citating Mr.  Blackburne  from  the  exercise  of  his  judicial 
functions ;  but  as  Mr.  Jereraie  still  thinks  fit  to  press  the 
accusation,  it  is  but  justice  to  make  it  known  that  the  cen- 
sure itself  was  subsequently  reversed  by  Lord  Stanley,  as 
arising  out  of  a  misconception ;  and  that  the  Earl  of  Ripon, 
his  predecessor  in  office,  by  whom  the  censure  was  pro- 
nounced, himself  saw  reason  to  complain  that  he  had  been 
misled  and  deceived.  No  man  probably  knows  better 
than  Mr.  Jeremie,  the  reason,  as  well  of  the  censure,  as  of 
the  reversal. 

But  supposing  that  in  the  charges  thus  brought  forward 
there  had  even  been  some  shadow  of  justice,  still  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Jeremie,  in  making  the  challenge,  was  scarcely 
less  exceptionable.  What  was  there  in  these  acts  to  inca- 
pacitate the  Chief  Judge  from  the  honest  exercise  of  his 
duty  ?  Moreover,  if  the  challenge  had  been  successful,  one 
of  three  things  must  have  followed.  Either  the  court  must 
have  been  formed  of  Mr.  Jeremie  himself,  and  Messrs. 
Reddie  and  Williams,  his  zealous  partisans  ;  an  arrange- 
ment, at  the  very  rumour  of  which,  Lord  Stanley,  in  his 
official  despatch,  expressed  himself  as  being'  "  horror 
struck,"  and  which  Mr.  Jeremie  himself  has  the  candour  to 
admit  "would  have  been  bad  indeed;"  or  the  unhappy 
accused  must  have  lain  in  prison  until  new  judges  could 
be  sent  out  from  England ;  or,  which  is  the  course  that 
has  received  the  fiat  of  Mr.  Jeremie's  approbation,  they 
must  have  been  sent  for  trial  to  England.  "  There  always 
remained,"  exclaims  that  most  considerate  philanthropist, 
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General  Hall's  remedy — to  semi  tbe    priajoners  honied !) 

)r  trial — to  put  down  treason  as  he  put  down  tin-  slave 

ade.     The  prisoner  would  then  unquestionably  have  had 

fair  and  impartial   trial   before  a   British   Jury,  and  the 

iland  had  been  tranquillized  for  ever."     Is  this  the  man 

horn  the  liberals  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  delight  to 

ouour  ?     it  passeth   patience    to    read    so  shocking,   so 

trocious  a  proposition  —  a  fair  and  impartial  trial    1^,000 

liles  from    their    witnesses    and    friends — in    a    land    of 

traugers speaking  another  language!     The  whole  passage 

as  the  air  of  a  cruel  jest,  and  is  more  like  the  taunt  of  a 

ersonal   enemy    than    the   sober   opinion    of    an    official 

Linctionary. 

All  means  of  delay  being  exhausted,  the  trial,  after  an 
□  terval  of  seven  months,  proceeded.     I'pon  this  trial  the 
vhole  question  turns.     The  act  of  accusation  alleged,  and 
inderstood   to   establish   by  proof,   the   existence   of  an 
)rganized  conspiracy  against  the  British  rule,  and  charged 
IS  overt  acts  of  this  treasonable    confederacy,    .seditious 
vritings,  and  harangues — the  secret  arming  of  the  inhabi- 
ants— a  meditated  attack  upon  a  detachment  of  the  kinjr's 
roops — and  the  keeping  on  foot  and  drilling  of  the  diflerent 
3orps  of  volunteers  after  the  proclamation  by  w  hich  they 
,vere  disbanded.     It  was  an  indictment  against  the  wh(»le 
2olony— if  it  were  established,  Mr.  Jeremie's  conduct  and 
representations  were  justified— if  it  failed,  he  was  convicted, 
if  not  of  groundless  persecution,  at  least  of  an  extravagant 
and  mischievous  delusion.    And  what  was  the  result  -  After 
a  laborious  and  patient  investigation  of  many  days— after 
etlorts    the    most   strenuous,   on    the    part    of   the    public 
accuser,   to   make  out  his   case— after    ransacking   every 
quarter  of  the  island  for  proof,  catching  up  every  peevi>h 
words,    uttered   by  any  body   at  any  time   in   any    place, 
parading  as  evidence    every    idle    rumour    «hich  vulgar 
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credulity  had  begotten  or  magnified — with  all  the  helj 
which  espionage,  delation,  and  patronage  could  furnish- 
the  case  of  the  prosecution  signally  failed — the  charges  wer 
each  and  all  disproved — the  accused  were  acquitted — an 
the  colony  pronounced  innocent. 

Mr.  Jeremie  indeed,  as  might  be  expected,  is  dissatisfie 
with  this  verdict,  and  thinks  fit  to  impugn  its  correctnes 
He  insinuates,  nay,  broadly  states,  that  from  the  constitt 
tion  of  the  court  no  other  result  was  to  be  expected,  an 
he  appeals  from  its  decision  to  the  evidence.  He  kno\^ 
that  he  is  safe  in  this  appeal ;  that  few  or  none  will  tak 
the  pains  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  details  of  such 
mass  of  evidence,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult,  with  an 
labour,  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  case  from  a  lifele: 
report.  Otherwise,  the  people  of  Mauritius  would  glad! 
meet  him  on  this  ground.  They  would  lay  that  repo 
before  the  public,  and  freely  rest  the  issue  of  their  cans 
upon  the  judgment  of  any  impartial  person.  Mr.  Jerem 
in  his  pamphlet  still  insists  on  the  validity  of  this  acci 
satiou,  and  to  make  out  the  semblance  of  a  case,  he  cul 
from  the  evidence  such  parts  as  suits  his  purpose,  parad< 
testimony  which  was  proved  to  be  utterly  wortliless  an 
incredible,  perverts  facts,  garbles  documents,  puts  a  straine 
interpretation  on  words,  cites  proclamations  penned  h 
himself  as  evidence  of  the  facts  asserted  in  them,  an 
exercises  all  the  skill  of  a  lawyer  in  his  selection  of  what 
to  be  brought  forward,  and  what  studiously  kept  back. 

All  this  it  would  be  easy  to  shew,  if  time  and  space  pe 
mitted  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  for  what  is  to  be  conclusive, 
not  a  verdict  solemnly  pronounced?  By  what  test  is  tl 
propriety  of  such  a  judgment  to  be  determined  ?  To  whi 
tribunal  is  such  an  appeal  to  be  permitted?  Would  it  be  jus 
or  politic,  or  wise,  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britai 
should,  on  the  mere  statement  of  a  disappointed  partisai 
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lestiuu  the  result  ot'a  solemn  trial,  nnd  re-as8ert  the  ^uilt 
those  whom  the  tribunals  of  their  country,  constituted  by 
ritish  authority,  presided  over  by  a  British  judge,  hare 
onouuced  to  be  innocent  ? 

It  results  then  from  the  issue  of  this  trial,  that  there  wa« 
)  plot  against  the  British  government — tliat  there  was  no 
ming  of  the  people  to  overturn  it — tliat  there  was  no 
•oject  of  an  attack  upon  the  military — that  there  was  no 
'fiance  of  the  proclamation  in  the  mustering  and  drilling 
volunteers — and  that  Mr.  Jeremie  was,  to  speak  mildly, 
together  mistaken  in  his  conclusions.  And  indeed,  what 
asonable  mind  can  for  a  moment  admit  the  notion,  that  a 
volt  from  Great  Britain  was  seriously  meditated  on  the 
'and  of  Mauritius—"  that  speck  in  the  ocean,  (to  borrow 
e  contemptuous  language  of  Mr.  Jeremie, ")  a  spot  mea- 
ring  some  ten  by  eighteen  feet  or  miles — it  matters  little?'' 
r  that  a  handful  of  half-armed  undisciplined  volunteers, 
ould  have  dreamed  of  attacking  the  veteran  battalions  of 
Qglaud  ?  Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  convince  himself  of 
e  true  nature  of  the  prosecution,  turn  to  the  contemptible 
id  ridiculous  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  this  parti- 
ilar  charge,  the  very  mention  of  which,  called  forth  at  the 
ialthe  irrepressible  laughter  of  the  auditory.  !Sir  Charles 
jlville.the  then  Governor, would  indeed  have  deserved  all 
e  reproaches  which  Mr.  Jeremie  has  lavished  upon  him, 
believing  in  the  reality  of  such  dangers,  he  had  taken 
)  energetic  measures  of  repression  or  punishment.  But 
•  treated  such  fancies  as  a  man  of  sense  would  treat 
em,  as  the  passing  breath  of  idle  rumour,  or  the  chimirras 
a  heated  imagination. 

When  the  official  reports  of  Mr.  Jeremie's  conduct,  in 
e  carrying  on,  or  rather  delaying  to  carry  on  the  prose- 
tion  which  he  had  instituted,  more  especially  in  the 
allenge  of  all  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  reached 
9  governmeutat  homo.  Lord  Stanley  struck  with  the  want 
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of  temper  and  judgment  which  he  had  manifested,  thought 
it  necessary  to  direct  his  provisional  suspension  ;  and  his 
successor,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  when  the  final  result  was  made 
known,  upon  deliberate  examination  of  the  facts,  found 
himself  compelled  to  follow  up  the  sentence  by  hisabsolute 
removal  from  the  office  of  Procureur  General.  Mr.  Jeremie 
again  returned  to  England, and,  backed  by  powerful  friends, 
sought  to  reverse  the  sentence  which  had  been  passed 
upon  him.  Baffled  in  this  attempt,  he  now  turns  round 
with  indiscriminate  rage  upon  all  whom  he  conceives  to  be 
opposed  to  him,  fulminates  the  most  atrocious  charges 
against  tlie  Mauritian  people,  and  finally,  in  a  spirit  of 
revenge,  endeavours  to  excite  the  public  and  the  parliament 
to  an  act  of  positive  injustice  in  withholding  from 
Mauritius  its  appropriate  amount  of  compensation. 

It  remains  then  to  consider,  in  the  second  place,  the 
formidable  accusation  brought  against  the  planters  of 
Mauritius,  of  having  continued,  down  to  a  recent  period, 
the  illegal  and  inhuman  traffic  in  slaves.  It  is  asserted  by 
Mr.  George  Stephen,  as  the  organ  of  the  Anti-slavery  So- 
ciety, that  out  of  the  68,000,  returned  and  duly  re- 
gistered as  slaves  in  the  Mauritius,  no  less  a  number  than 
50,000  were  illegally  held  in  bondage,  and  are  now  entitled 
to  absolute  freedom.  Lord  Glenelg,  deriving  his  infor- 
mation from  official  sources,  reduces  this  estimate  to 
about  500.  "  Mr.  Jeremie,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  who  would  at  least  not 
be  an  unwilling  witness  against  the  island,  declares  that 
he  '*  will  venture  neither  to  contradict  nor  confirm  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Stephen,  as  to  the  number  of  negroes 
illicitly  imporled."  Let  us  see,  then,  on  whcit  data  this  im- 
partial calculator  proceeds.  After  admitting  that  the 
supposed  amount  of  slave  importations  into  the  Mauritius 
had  never  been  officially  stated,  and  declaring  his  conviction 
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that,  out  of  a  population  of  64,709  slaves  in  ilio  year 
1823,  not  less  than  60,000  had  been  illegally  importtMl 
since  the  British  parliament  had  declared  such  iuiporUi- 
tion  to  be  felonious,  he  proceeds  thus: 

"  In  1811,"  (the  year  after  the  capture  of  the  Island  by 
Great  Britain),  "the  number  of  slaves  at  the  Mauritius  waii 
53,060.  In  1818,  the  population  was  returned  at  HO,Oiy  ; 
yet,  in  the  year  J  818,  it  was  computed  that  aO.UOO  slaves 
were  carried  off  by  the  cholera  morbus :  here,  then,  alone 
is  an  increase  of  50,000  not  to  be  explained  by  natural 
causes  in  the  space  of  seven  years." 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  data  upon  which  Mr. 
Stephen's  result  is  founded.  In  the  first  place,  a  return 
made  m  1818,  upon  a  census  therefore  taken  previously, 
is  assumed  to  be  subsequoit  upon  the  loss  of  i?0,00()  slaves  (to 
saynothlng  of  the  monstrous  extrava^^anceof  the  calculation 
itself),  by  a  visitation  of  the  cholera  morbus;  and,  what  is 
better  still,  the  cholera  morbus  is  assumetl  to  have  selected 
for  its  victims,  (probably  as  a  jiKltrment  on  the  masters,) 
such  slaves  only  as  were  Icgalhf  in  bondajre,  leaving  un- 
touched those  who,  during:  the  last  seven  years,  are  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  illegally  introduced. 

But  it  may  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Georj^e  Stephen,  that  for 
some  years  after  the  rrt/>/j/re  of  the  island,  (for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  was  not  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
until  the  year  1814),  the  importation  of  slaves  was  partially 
continued.  The  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  investigate  this  matter  establish  so  much.  But  is  this 
to  be  treated  as  an  inexpiable  offence — as  a  slain  which 
nothing  can  wash  out?  Ought  it  to  be  forgotten  thai,  at 
that  time,  except  by  the  more  enlightened  hunmnity  of 
Great  Britain,  the  purchase  of  slaves  was  not  held  in 
merited  abhorrence  ?  And,  ought  it  not  to  be  remenibeied, 
tr?  the  honour  of  the  people  of  Mauritius,  that,  previon-^lv 
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to  the  capture  of  the  island,  and  whilst  virtually  indepen- 
dent, they  had  themselves  enacted  a  law  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  ?  Is  the  act  of  a  few  individuals,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law  to  be  visited  upon  the  whole  people,  by 
whom  the  practice  had  been  publicly  renounced? 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  the  traffic  has  entirely  ceased — that  the  amount  of 
slaves  unlawfully  imported  (though  not  precisely  ascer- 
tainable), is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  that 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  at  present  to  distinguish  the 
individuals  so  circumstanced. — "Oh!  then,"  exclaim  the 
zealots  of  emancipation,  "  declare  all  free.  The  confu- 
sion is  your  own  act,  you  must  bear  the  consequences  of  it." 
Can  it  be  possible  that  this  language  is  seriously  held  ?  that 
after  infinite  modifications  and  transfers  of  the  property, 
the  whole  is  to  be  confiscated  in  the  hands  of  innocent 
holders  for  the  want  of  title  of  some  unascertained  original 
proprietor  in  some  unascertained  fraction  of  the  property? 
Is  this  justice  ?  is  this  humanity  ? 

It  pleases  the  adversaries  of  Mauritius  to  assert  that  the 
traffic  has  continued  down  to  the  latest  period,  and  that 
the  registers  which  the  policy  of  the  British  government  re- 
quired as  a  check  upon  importation,audan  evidence  of  status 
have  been  irregularly  kept,  and  purposely  falsified.  This  as- 
sertion the  colonists  unequivocally  deny.  In  the  year  IS26 
a  new  census  was  directed,  the  former  triennial  return  was 
changed,  in  the  year  1830,  to  a  biennial  one.  On  that  occa- 
sion a  general  revision  of  the  slave  population  took  place. 

Descriptive  marks  of  each  particular  slave  were  fur- 
nished by  the  proprietors,  and  inserted  in  the  register, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  identity.  The 
opinion  of  the  advocate-general  (Mr.  Cooper)  was  taken 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  designatory  marks  adopted  in 
obedience  to  the  Order  in  Council.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  that  registration  was  made  by  Colonel  Draper  and 
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lis  assistants,  it  is  sufficient  praise  to  say,  that,  in  takiiijij  a 
census  of  75,784  slaves,  in  the  sliort  space  of  three  nioutiis, 
)1  errors  only,  of  all  kimis^,  iuive  been,  by  the  most 
iiligent  search, discovered;  and  that  17  new  register  volumes 
.vere  compiled,  which  still  exist  as  valuable  documents  of 
title.  But  the  then  Governor,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  in  his  dis- 
patch to  Earl  Bathurst,  on  the  28th  January,  lS:i7,  bears 
this  important  testimony  to  the  conduct  not  only  of  the 
registering  officers,  but  of  the  inhabitants  generally:  "I 
lave  had  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied  w  ith  the  z,eal  and 
jxertions  which  have  been  evinced  by  Colonel  Draper,  the 
issistant  registrars,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  slave 
registration  during  the  progress  of  this  important  and 
aborious  work  ;  and, as  I  have  already  had  the  honour  of 
observing  to  your  lordship,  the  besit  dispositions  have 
throughout    been    manifested    by    the   inhabitauLs." 

It  is  true  that  in  the  teeth  of  these  testimonials  Mr. 
Jeremieand  his  zealous  co-operator  and  partisan  Mr.Mylius, 
who  succeeded  to  the  officeof  registrar,  sought  to  signalise 
their  zeal,  and  justify  the  imputations  which  had  been  cast 
upon  the  planters  of  Mauritius,  by  complaints  of  irregularity 
and  negligence  on  the  part  of  previous  registrars,  and  by 
seeking  to  introduce  a  new  and  more  complicated  system 
of  marks  than  that  which  the  highest  legal  authority  had 
sanctioned,  and  thereby  creating  the  very  confusion 
which  they  pretended  to  discover.  It  was  ascertained, 
however,  that  these  representations  were  unfounded.  If 
confusion  or  imperfection  is  to  be  found  in  the  later  regb*- 
ters,  it  is  attributable  to  the  misconduct  of  Mr.  Mylius,  not 
to  that  of  his  predecessors.  The  late  acting  registrar, 
Mr.  Salter,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  colonial 
secretary,  on  the  5th  June  1834,  places  this  fact  beyond 
doubt,  ♦'  Had  Mr.  Mylius,"  he  writes,  "  followed  the 
orders  of  his  Excellency,  Sir  Charles  Colville,  *  lo  l)e 
guided     by  the    opinion    of  the    latr    Mr.    Cooper,"  the 
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office  of  the  slave  registration  would  have  known  at 
this  day  no  difficulty — no  embarrassment ;  nor  would 
it  have  been  placed  in  th*  confusion  in  which  Mr. 
Mylius  has  voluntarily  and  designedly  placed  it.  To  him, 
therefore,  the  responsibility  belongs.  The  present  slave- 
registrar,  in  the  last  biennial  census,  has  received  divers 
payments  of  ten  shillings  from  the  inhabitants  on  their 
returns,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  5000  dollars  to  the 
government  account:  he  has  accepted  other  returns  without 
payment  of  the  fee  ;  and  yet  in  the  cases  of  Madame  Veuve 
Pilot  and  Mr.  Daruty,  he  openly  declares  that  the  parties 
ha.v e  furnished  no  returns,  on  the  ground  of  no  payment 
being  made,  and  modestly  claims  a  confiscation  of  upwards 
of  400  slaves.  The  payments  required  in  furnishing  the 
recensements  are  made  for  the  registration  of  the  returns , 
and  what  has  Mr.  Mylius  done  ?  he  has  received  the  money 
and  refused  to  register,  and  on  what  grounds  } — his  own 
disobedience  of  government  orders,  issued  on  the  opinion 
of  the  advocate-general  of  the  crown.  Mr.  Mylius  when 
he  speaks  of  "  the  disordered  state  in  which  he  found  the 
records  of  the  slave  registry  office,  and  the  slave  returns, 
loaded  and  fettered  with  errors  and  irregularities  of  every 
possible  description,"  not  only  writes  in  wilful  error,  but 
is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  veracity.  From  my  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  first  biennial  registers,  during  a  period  of  five 
months,  I  can  repeat  what  I  have  already  asserted  on  oath 
before  his  excellency  Sir  Charles  Colville,  that  the  entries 
made  in  the  first  biennial  registers  are  correct,  and  that  the 
recensements  were  duly  and  faithfully  made  and  copied. 
My  character  and  veracity  have  stood  the  test  of  twenty 
four  years  in  His  Majesty's  civil  employ ;  they  are  unim- 
paired, and  will  remain  so,  in  defiance  of  the  slave  registrar, 
and  of  any  accuser." 

On  grounds  and  allegations  such  as  these,  it  is   now 
sought  to  disentitle  the  Mauritian  pe()])le   to  compensation 
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and  to  repeal,  as  regards  tliem,  the  Act  of  Parliament  by 
which  it  is  guaranteed.      Hy  the  45th  sec.  of  the  8d  and  4tii 
W.  4,  c.  73,  (the  slave  emancipalion   act),  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed   under  the  Act  are  directed  to  apportion 
the  sura  of  twenty  millions  before  placed  at  iheir  dispo.-*al 
into  nineteen  different  shares,  to  be  respectively  assigned 
to  the  several  British  colonies  or  possessions  thereinafter 
named,    (including  among  the   rest   by   name   Mauritius). 
The   Commissioners,  by  an   official  announcement  in  the 
Gazette,  declare  that  they  "  have,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions,  and  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  this  clause,  assigned 
and  apportioned  the  said  sum   of  twenty  millions  to  and 
amongst  the  said  colonies  rateably,  and,  among    others, 
to    Mauritius,    in     respect    of   68,613    slaves,    valued    at 
4,783,183/.  l5s.Sd.,  the  sum  of  2,1 12,632/.  10.v.  Wld.    The 
bargain,  therefore,  is  executed— the  appropriation  is  made 
—to  disturb  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  public  faith,  to  be 
carried  into  effect  only  by  a  statutory  repeal  pro  fanto  of 
the  Act.      Even  to  raise  a  doubt  upon  the  point  would 
create  inconceivable  confusion  and  alarm,  paralyzing  the 
operations    of    commerce,    and    unsettling   arrangements 
made  in  full  reliance  of  its  inviolability. 

That  the  Mauritians  are  not  deserving  of  such  treatment— 
that  they  have  punctually  and  faithfully  performed   their 
part    of    the     contract— that    they    have    zealously    and 
sincerely  co-operated  with  the  government  in  the  endea- 
vour  safely  to  work  out  the  great  experiment  of  emancipa- 
tion, is  demonstrated  by  the  following  extract  from  a  pro- 
clamation of  Sir  W.  Nicolay,  the  Governor,   issued    on 
the  20th  February,  1835.'    "  The  good  feeling  with  which 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  ori- 
ginally received  by  the  inhabitant^  of  Mauritius,  and   the 
anxiety  and  liberality  which  they  have  manifested  through- 
out  upon   that  subject,  entitle  them  to    the  highest   codit 
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and  the  governor  has  not  failed  to  represent  his  opinion 
to  that  effect  to  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
strongest  terras.  Notwithstanding  these  favourable  dispo- 
sitions, there  remained  a  possibility,  that  on  that  Act 
coming  into  operation,  circumstances  might  occur  to 
interrupt  the  public  peace,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  so  great  a  change  in  the  state  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  until  the  result  had  been  ascertained,  the 
governor  considered  it  more  advisable  to  abstain  from 
making  any  public  communication  on  the  general  af- 
fairs of  the  colony.  The  favourable  reports  which  his 
Excellency  has  received  from  all  quarters,  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  both  of  masters  and  servants  since  that  event 
have  afforded  him  the  most  lively  gratification;  and  his 
excellency  has  no  hesitation  in  declaring  his  conviction, 
that  the  great  object  contemplated  by  the  British  nation 
will  be  fully  accomplished  at  Mauritius  in  a  manner  most 
honourable  to  the  inhabitants,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
draw  forth  His  Majesty's  most  gracious  approbation." 

On  the  part  then  of  a  people  not  undeserving,  as  has 
been  shewn,  of  favor  and  protection,  the  House  is  earnestly 
implored,  by  its  sense  of  justice,  not  to  listen  to  the  calum- 
nies so  profusely  poured  forth  by  the  vindictive  rage  of 
some,  and  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  others.  Emanci- 
pation has  been  atchieved  :  good  feeling  and  true  policy 
would  suggest  that  now  is  the  time  for  healing  angry  con- 
tentions, forgetting  past  quarrels,  and  combining  for  the 
future  in  sincere  and  well-directed  efforts  for  the 
consummation  of  the  great  work  which  has  been  so  hap- 
pily begun.  Are  the  interests  and  comfort  of  the  emanci- 
pated slave  consulted  by  the  exasperation  or  ruin  of  his 
employer  ?  Why  this  lingering  bitterness,  this  relentless 
hatred  of  the  planters?  Is  it  because  thei/  also  have  great 
injuries  to  forgive?     Is  persecution  the  natural  fruit  of  a 
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spirit  of  philauthropy?  Tiie  boon  wliicli  the  justice,  or 
the  bounty,  if  you  will,  of  tlie  IJritish  nution  bestowed  u» 
the  price  of  emancipation,  was  meant  for  a  poace-oOerintr . 
is  it  wise  now  to  snatch  it  lack?  It  was  the  consi- 
deration for  which  the  colonists  enfi^af^ed  to  surrender 
valuable  rights,  acknowledged  and  guaranteed  by  the  law; 
is  it  just  to  withhold  the  consideration,  when  the  engage- 
ment has  been  honourably  and  punctually  fulfilled  ? 

It  is  asserted  that  the  French  inhabitants  of  Mauritiusare 
disaffected  to  the  British  rule — nay,  that  they  are  imbued 
with  a  deadly  and  ineffaceable  "  hatred  of  the  prin- 
ciples, the  manners,  the  power,  the  very  name  of  liritain. 
The  assertion  is  scandalously  untrue.  The  Mauritians 
are  not  so  stupid  as  not  to  perceive,  nor  so  rash  as  to  iling 
away,  the  great  advantages  which  even  now  result  to  them 
from  their  connection  with  this  country,  and  the  still 
greater  in  which  they  may  reasonably  hope  hereafter  to 
participate.  But  they  are  a  high-minded  and  independent 
race  ;  not  as  their  calumniator  asserts,  "  the  refuse  of  the 
French  revolution,"  but  many  of  them  descended  of  an- 
cient and  honourable  families  of  France,  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  men  rewarded  for  their  military  services  by 
grants  of  territory  in  that  favoured  colony,  to  which  the 
nation,  in  its  partiality,  gave  the  name  of  the  Isle  of 
France  :  and  others,  more  recently  settled,  men  who  had 
filled  with  credit,  employments,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
empire.  There  are  among  them  individuals,  and  those  not 
a  few,  of  great  talents  and  high  attiiinments.  It  is  true, 
that  by  nature,  by  habit,  and  by  education,  they  hold  to 
the  language  and  the  manners  of  France — is  this  a  crime 
in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  ?  Mr.  Jeremie  answers,  Yes; 
and  has  deliberately  proposed,  in  a  formal  memoir  to  the 
secretary  for  the  colonies,  to  change,  by  force  if  needful, 
heir  laws,  their  customs,  and  their  language  I     But  the 
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Commons  of  England  will  not  assent  to  such  doctrines  as 
these  :  and  what,  it  may  be  respectfully  asked,  is  the  policy 
which  a  wise  metropolis  would  adopt  towards  a  people 
such  as  this,  whom  conquest  has  made  subject  to  her  rule  ? 
Would  it  not  be  to  attach  them  to  her  by  bands  of  interest 
and  gratitude — to  let  them  feel,  not  the   yoke  of  foreign 
domination,  but  the  mild  and  beneficent  sway  of  a  patron 
and  protector  ?     It  is  the  duty,  and  it  is  the  interest,  of 
Great  Britain  so  to  act ;  its  duty  as  well  to   the  people 
placed  by  Providence  under  its  dominion,  as  to  its  own 
immediate  subjects,  who  have  formed  mercantile  relations 
with  the  island,  and  linked  their  prosperity  with  her's — 
and  its  interest  on  every  ground.     Mauritius  lies  midway 
in  the  Indian  ocean  :   its  value  as   an  entrep6t  in  time  of 
peace  is  obvious  ;   but  in  case  of  events  not  very  problema- 
tical— a  war  carried  on  in  India  for  our   Eastern  posses- 
sions— the  importance  of  such  a  position  must  strike  the 
most  careless  observer.  Will  it  be  better  that  in  time  of  war 
Great  Britain  should  have  her  a   hearty  friend  or  a  dis- 
contented tributary  ? — that  she  should  be  kept  down  by  a 
costly  garrison  and  naval   squadron,    or    lend  her    own 
free  aid  in  maintaining  her  connection  with  this  country? 
Is  it  desirable  that  when  the  enemy  is  at  the  gates,  there 
should  be  disaffection  and  treachery  within   the  citadel  ? 
Great  Britain  has  not  so  dealt  with  the  Channel  Islands  as 
to  alienate   their    affections    from   her.     The  inhabitants 
there  also  were  French  ;  but  bounties  and  kindness  bound 
them  to  their  protectors ;  and   neither  the  arts  of  France 
have  been  able  to  seduce  them   from  their  allegiance,  nor 
its  power,  even  when  greatest,  to  wrest  them  from  our 
grasp.     Does  Mr.  Jeremie,  himself  a  native  of  Guernsey, 
believe  that  if  England  had  loaded  the   island  of  his  birth 
with   contumely,  and   galled    her   with    oppression — had 
reproached  her    inhabitants  for  their    attachment  to    the 
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laws,   the    customs,   and    the    laii^iiiit:f  o(   k'laiui'     Imd 
denounced  them  as  traitors^as   pirates-a**   reckless   and 
profligate  adventurers— that  lie  would  at  this  day  have  had 
the  opportunity   ot   twice  abusing   the    patr.Mwme   ol    the 
British     government  by     his    misconduct    in    an    olhcial 

station  ? 

What  will   the  people  ot  Maurituj>  ihink  or  feel,  if  the 
British  Parliament,  by  its  conduct  on   this  occasion,  >hall 
sanction  the  ravings  of  a  vindictive  adversjiry,  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  speak  of  them  as  ''  a   band   ot  loieigu    pirates 
and    freebooters,   governing    a   whole    country    by    sheer 
terror,"  who  dares  to  accuse  them  of  "  felonies  by  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands;-  of  keeping  -  their  victnns 
stiU    bending    under     their    chains;"    of    -'treason    the 
blackest;"  of  not  scrupling  to  eu.ploy  -  means,  however 
foul  or  rapid,   for  the  destruction  of  every  truly  honest 
and   faithful,    and   really    loyal    subject  ■'    who    charges 
-  their  most  eminent  local  authorities  with   wrestmg  the 
proceedings   of    law    for   the   suppression   of    truth,   and 
screening  from  justice  delinquents  of  hi.^h  ortical  rank; 
and  who  designates  the   persons  whom  the  choice   of  the 
government  has  placed    in  office   as  "  a  .et  of  men   d.s- 
Lgnishedonly  for  their  deadly  and  envenomed  hate  of  the 
principles  of  emancipation,  for  their  tyrannical  and  bruta 
treatment  of  the  slave,"  -as  men  detested  and  abhorred 
by  every  individual  of  honour  or  of  character  in  the  very 

community  over  which  they  are  called  to  rule.  ' 

ltwouldbemercytoMr...eremieiflusfnens.ou^ 

.uifer  him  quietly  to  pass  into  oblivion.  1  he  Maur fan 
people  are  iot  disposed  to  imitate  his  example  by  rad.ng 
Td  invective.  Grateful  for  their  deliverance,  they  are 
:^nig  let   ».i-^epart    in    peace.      But   in   their  own 

X^ic^tion  they  indignantly  deny  hiscalumn.es:  t.u.y  hpe 

iLted  and  proved   their  innocen. .  bHore  the  a.buuai  ..f 
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their  country:  they  claim  the  benefit  of  that  acquitta 
from  tlie  hands  of  the  British  House  of  Commons:  they 
demand  protection  from  the  merciless  attacks  which  are 
made  upon  them  :  they  appeal  to  the  honour  and  faith  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  maintenance  of  its  engagements  :  and 
on  all  these  grounds,  and  for  all  these  reasons,  they  rely 
with  confidence  on  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  Parlia- 
ment 
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